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The Bouguet. 


“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
Brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


observer, and acute and profound reasoner. But before 
offering any remarks on his ** Thoughts,” we must pay 
our resp to the Boston Annual, which may, in many 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

We last week adverted to the facility which such 
& publication as the Kaleidoscope presents for the 
introduction of articles from foreign journals, which, 
in this country, to the majurity of readers, possess 
all the attractions of novelty. The following capital 
story, our readers will readily agree, is much too long 
for a newspaper, in which the public expect to find 
2 little of every thing, and not too much of any thing. 
—We think the Bridal in the early Settlements will 
incline the English reader to adopt the opinion re- 
specting the improving state of American literature, 
which we last week expressed. It forms one of the 
stories in the Token, one of the annuals published in 
America, and the specimen will create a desire to see 
more of such compositions. We take the story exactly ! 
as it appeared in the last Literary Gazette, with some 
prefatory observations of the editor—Edit. Kal. 








4 BRINAL IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 
(From the Literary Gazette.) 
——— 

We have been favoured with copies from Boston of such 
of these works as have not been republished in London 3 
and their novelty and general meri's induce us to devote 
a few of our columns to introduce them to the readers of 
the old world. This we are more inclined to do, because 
the noise and hammering of the great American Cooper 
has begot a sort of prejudice against the country, which 
unreflecting people fancy to be filled with literary Parolles 
resembling this exceedingly rabid Yankee. Now this is 
far from being the case, as the volumes before us mani- 
featly proye. Instead of a fury of bloated egotism and 
wanity, we have here eloquence, taste, good sense, and 
good as well as poetical feelings. The authors, in their 
various ways, are rational and able men; and there are 
other writers in America, though hardly known in Eng- 
land, whose works reflect honour on themselves anil their 
mative land. . We are not prepared to say that the United 
States have as yet produced the proportion of talent and 
genius which might have been expected from thent—far 
less that they have outstripped the hopes thut might fairly 
hhave been formed; but while the names of West, Leslie, 
Newton, Turnbull, Alston, adorn the annals of their arts, 
and those-of Irving, Barlow, Everett, Walsh, Sparkes, 
Miss Sedgwick, Paulding, Brown, and Cooper himself, 
(as a ‘novelist,) grace their literature, they need rot be 
ashamed of the race they have recently run among, civi- 
Dr. Channing -himself,is a host; and 
those slight pamphlets ofthis ‘which we have seen, impress 


‘the imagination. It was a building twenty fect by twenty-, 


respects, be placed by the side of our publications of the 
same description. The Token for 1828 is a very pleasing 
miscellany of verse and prose; the former certainly not 
very striking, though occasionally characteristic ; but the 
latter possessed of peculiar attractions, as furnishing not 
only several interesting sketches and tales, but having 
more of transatlantic freshness about them than is usually 
found in American works, which too frequently imitate 
the models of other countries, rather than draw the various 
scenes and inhabitants that distinguish America. 
with the Token, which gives us American descriptions and 
American embellishments; the latter, it is true, are not 
60 highly engraved as on this side of the water; but the 
editor candidly says, that they were got up in haste, and 
** the coming fall" he hopes to produce, as we doubt not 
experience will enable him to do, **a much better work.” 
Among the tales, we have been most pleased with ** A 
Canadian Legend,” ** The Lone Indian,” and ** A Bridal 
in the early Settlements.” The first is too long for us; 
and the second, though shorter, and extremely pathetic, 
is not altogether so great a favourite with us as the last, 
which we shall therefore beg to abridge, as a specimen of 
the Token. ; 


Mary Grant, a sweet orphan, residing at Dover, New 
Hampshire, is beloved by, end returns the love of, Robert 
Wilson, a young and manly settler at Salem, whence he 
removed, however, to fix on a farm near Dover and his 
bevrothed Mary. 


** The appearance of his farm might not have been ex. 
actly to the taste of the young gentlemen of the present 
day. Itlay in all the wildness of nature, the tall trees 
tossing their heads proudly in the wind, as if bidding 
defiance to puny man, who was wishing to usurp the do- 
minion they had held undisturbedly for thousands of ayes. 
And in the recesses of those dark old woods often lurked 
the insidious savage, more terrific and blood-thirsty than 
the prowling lion or the crouching tiger. However, Roe 
bert Wilson surveyed the trees, and thought of the Indians 
without shrinking. He had a light heart, a strong arm, 
a sharp axe, and a sure gun; and the labours and dangers 
besetting his path of life gave him no more concern than 
would the obstruction of thistleedown in his road to 
church. ot ng x ° 

‘© In one year from the time of his striking the first 
blow in the forest, his land began to wear the appearance 
of a cultivated farm. The trees had all disappeared from 
an area of twenty acres, and its surface was covered, and 
stumps nearly cll concealed, by a luxuriant harvest 
There was the goldea wheat, the * bearded rye,’ and corn 
as tall and straight as a company of grenadiers; with 
pumpkins and squashes reposing on the ground, and 
quietly ripening in the, heats of August. On a gentle 
swell in the middle of this plantation stood a small dweil- 
ing. I wish I could with propriety call it a cottage, be- 
cause to many young ladies it would give such a romantic 
interest to my story,.—but truth compels me to confess 
that, although coubiless prettier and more comfortable 
than, many real eotages, jt was not at all like a cottage of 





Aismith a very high opinistt of ‘him, wot only as a writer 
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boards, the inside divided’ into (wo'apartments, with one, 
closet, and the whole lighted by three small glass windows. 
On either side of this dwelling rose a large’ locust-tree, 


of immense power and elocution, but as a most sagac‘ous ing for ornament; and wild rose-bushes, and other flowere 
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| ing shrubs, had been spared, or transplanted by Robert, 
to give additional beauty to bis rural seat. Thick, dark 
| forests formed the boundary of vision on every side; but, 
in frort of the house. the clearing had extended to the 
Cochecho, whose bright waters were seen dancing in the 
sunbeams, and afforded a delightful relief to the eye, after 
it had dwelt on the gloom of the surrounding wilderness, 
; To one always accustomed to the retreats of ease and 
‘opulence, the wild place would, doubtless, have looked 
| dreary as a prison; but to Robert, who could almost call 
_ it the creation of his own hands, it was a little paradise ¢ 
; and, when his bird of beauty should be placed within his 
' bower, he would not have exchanged it for those stately 
‘halls his mother had told him he was once destined to ine 
habit. The wedding day at length arrived. It had 
| always been anticipated by Robert as one that would bring 
| unalloyed joy; but Mary had often felt a sadness, somee 
‘thing like a foreboding of mistortune, come over her mind 
whenever her marriage was alluded to. She could not tell 
her own heart the cause of this melancholy ; it-was not || 
that she was averse to the union, tor she loved Robert | 
more than all the world besides; nor that she feared to 
dwell in the wilderness—there had not, for a long time, 
been an alarm from the Indians. Why is it that, attimes, | 
a shadoa will fall on the spirit, which no efforts of the | 
mind, no arguments of reason can dispel? There were | 
reat preparations for the wedding. * ® * 
Three o'clock was the hour of ceremony ; then followed a 
feast; and, lastly, all tie company who had horses were 
to ride and escort the young couple to their dwelling. Of 
the wedding. dresses [ shall only say that they were quite 
fashionable then, and would be very monstrous now; and 
a@ minute description of antiquated attire ought-not to || 
occupy much of a story so lined as this. The reverend |, 
John Reyner officiated at the ceremony; and then the | 
whole party sat down to a lony table cro«ned with an |/ 
enormous Indian puddinz,—not made of Indians, as an | 
Englishman might suppose, but of Indian meal,—and |; 
served up in a huge pewter platter. The plates were of || 
the same metal. all-shining like silver, from a recent || 
scrubbing ; and then they had roast beef, and lamb, and |) 
venison, and many other good things, which they relished 
better for seldom indulging in them. But they had no | 
wine, nor strong drink, in those days; and, what would 
be remarkable now, the host felt no mortification from 
not having them to offer, nor his guests disappointment in | 
not having them to partake. Robert's house stood about || 
a mile and a half from that of Captain Waldron’s,* and 
eighty rods from any human habitation. The distance if 


was not great, but it was all wilderness ; and the read was ! 
4 
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only cut and freed from the obstructions of trees. No | 
carriage could have rolled over the rugged way 3; but that | 
was no subject of regret, as not a wheel-vehicle,excepung 
great lumber-carts, had ever been seen in Dover. © So the 

gentlemén mounted their goodly steeds, and each gallantly | 
taking a lady behind him, they set off, with the brides | 
groom and bride at the head ct the cavalvade, in>great — 
style, followed by the smiles and benedictions or these who : 
could not join for lack of horses. Theit progress was |/ 
joyous and rapid uli they entered the winding path ef 

the forest, where a more sober pace became neccssary | 
but Robert's horse being accustomed to the way, still | 
pressed on at arate that soon made him several rods in H iy 
advance of the party. “The path, just before entering the |[ 
clearing, approached very near the river; this curve was | 
made to avoid a large rock, that stood like a wall on the | 
north side of the r. ad, confining its width toa space barely | 
sufficient for a passage. Just as Robert was turning this } 
rock, Mary, uttering a shriek, was either torn, or fell | 
from her seat, the horse springing forward at thé same 

instant; and while Robert, calling on his wife, was ate 
tempting -to rein-‘his steed, a gun was discharged "by an 


Indian from behind the rock. The ball struck the horse, y 











and several small ones were in front, purporely left stand- 


*Mary's foster-father. 
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as he reared high from the effect of the rein, on the breast, 
and he tell backwards upon bis rider. The report of the 
gun was foliowed by a loud shout from the wedding party, 
not that they suspected the cause of the firing. or its fatal 
consequences: they supposed Robert had reached his own 
house, and tired lis gun as the signal — Their shouts in- 
timidated the savages, who precipitately fled with their 
prisoner, without even stopping to scalp her unfortunate 
husband. 
+f he party rode joyously ups but who can describe 
their consternation and horror, on finding Robert stretched, 
apparently lifeless, on the ground, covered with the blood 
of his dying steed. which they mistook for his own; while 
Mary was nowhere to be found! Calamiies ‘never fall 
with such an overwhelming force as when they surprise 
us in the midst of security and happiness. From that 
company, lately so gay. wus now heard nothing but la- 
mentations for the sufferers, or execrations upon the 
enemy. The men were all unarmed; they could not, 
therefore, pursue the Indians and endeaveur to rescue 
Mary; but having ascertained that Robert was still living, 
they bore him back to the dwelling of Captain Waldron, 
whence he had so lately gone in all the pride of youth and 
joy. There was no sleep that night in Dover. The in- 
Shane seemed panic-stiuck. They crowded to. the 
fortitied houses,—mothers pressing their childien closer to 
their bosoms, as they listened in breathless terrer, often 
fancying they heard the stealthy tread of the savages, and 
trembling in agony, as they thought of their horrible yells. 
But the night passed away without alarm, and a bright 
morning sun svon dissipated their imaginary terrors. Ro- 
bert had nearly recovered from the effects of his fall ; and 
though his check was pale, there was a sternness in his 
Gark eye that told his spirit, was unquelled. It was his 
determination t» seek his, wifeg and several young men, 
after they found his resolution could not be altered, vo. 
lunteered to accompany him. They went first to the ratal 
rock ; from thence they followed the Indians nearly a mile 
into the woods; but,-for a long tme, no farther traces 
could b2 found. After searching many hours, they were 
jomed by a praying Indiin, as he was called. Mendowit 
aoa the English language, and became converted to 
Christianity svuon af er the colonists settled in Salem. He 
had reccived many favours from the elder Mr. Wilson,* 
and had loved Robert trom his infancy. He had lately 
wandered to Dover, and spent his woe in hunting and 
fishing around Robert's clearing. Mendowit soon di.- 
covered the trail of she Indians, They had returned on 
their own steps atter the departure of the wedding party, 
and kept the narrow path till it joined the more open one; 
and then they struck off through the wilderness. After 
following about three miles, their encawpment was dis- 
covered. Mendowit examined it attentively, as also the 
direction the savages bad taken, * How many are there ?” 
asked Robert. * Two, beside the captive,’ replied Men- 
dowit, Robert's check became paler, as he stopped to 
luck frow a bush a tragment of lace and gauze. which 
* knew had belonged to Mary's: bridal dress. Placing 
the tragment in his bosom, he inquired where Mendewit 
thought the hostile Indians were setreat ng. * They are 
Mohawks,’ returned the others; * I know by the track of 
there moceasins; ana they will go to their tribe on the 
reat river or the lakes’ * They shall not!’ exclaimed 
Beiivx rt, stomping on the ground in fury. * J will, pursue 
them ; I will rescue Mary, or die with ber. Mendowit, 
you know the paths of the woods=will you go with me?” 
ani here he enumerated several articles be would give him, 
— gun, powder, &e,, * They wili go through the hidden 
paths of the Agivcochook.” remarked the Indian, thought- 
fully. * We can overtake them before they reach the | 
Whiie. Mountains!’ sad Robert, eagerly. * You shall 
have the best gun I can purchase in Bopton, Mendowit, | 
an! my horn full of powder, and a@ new knife.” These 
Were powerful terpptations to the Indian: but a more 
powerful one was the ancient and inveterate | atred te bore 


To follow the Indian treil during the night was imprace 
ticable; and Robert, now there seemed a possibility of 
recovering Mary, became reasonable enough to hsten to 
the advice of his friends, and consent to stay tll the ene 
suing morning. The night was: mostly spent in prepa- 
rat ons for his adveniure, or in listening to the advice of 
those who thought thenselves fully competent to jucye 
of the best méthud of proceeding in the attack of Incians. 
| Some tried to dis-uade the young husband from the at- 
tempt to recover his wife by torce, as the Incians, thy 
averred, always murdered their prisoners when attacked. 
, They said 1 would be best to send a messenyer to the 
| Mohawks, who would, doubtless, disclaim all knowledge 
lef the violence which had, probably, been perpetrated by 
some stragzlers trom their tribe, and negotiate for the 
release or ransom ot the captive. Robert's blood chilled 
atthe suggestion that his rashness might accelerate the 
death of bis wite : but the negotiation tor her ranson. was 
| uncertain, aud the period of ber release oi, ht be distant. 
He thought she couid not Jong survive in captivity, and 
he hoped to surprise her captors unawares, to free her, 
clasp her to his bosom, and hear her sweet voice pronounce 
his name as that of her dehverer. As.the picture brightened 
beneath bis tancy, he started from his seat, and rushed 
our to see if the morming light might not be discovercd. 
It soon dawned 5 and, ¢ouipletely ipped, the Indian 





* ? 
with his gun and tomahawk, Robert with a double. bar. 
relled nfle, sword, and ammunition, and each carrying a 
pack containing their provisions and restoratives tor Mary, 
they s: toffon an expedition fraught, doubuess, with more 
reat pels than the adventures of many proud knights 
whose deeds are recorded in historic legends, and em- 
blazoned on the scttcheons of their descendants. Fame 
is certainly more dependent on fortuna‘e ‘¢ircumstances 
than great achievements. - Had Robert Wilson lived in 
the days of chivalry, his courage and constancy would 
have been the theme of poets anu song of minstrels; now, 
the only record of his name, or even lis existence, will be 
this unpretending story. They entered the ceep for. st. 
and, guided by the traces of the .etreating Irdians, pressed 
forward. at first, with all the speed.they could urge. But 


warm, now suddenly changed, and they seeed trans. 
ported to another region, Thick black masses of clouds 
enveloped the mountains, and soon covered the whole 
horizon, and the darkness of night came down at once 3 
and then the wind rose, and, at intervals, swept onward 
with the force of a tornado, Jt required no cftort of the 
imagination to fancy the old woous were vroauning with 
apprehensions of some terrible calamity. The trunks of 
the Jargest trees quivered, and their lofty heads bent 
almost to the ground, as the * mountain winds went 
sounding by’ from a chasm far more awful than the 
* Roncesvalle strait." We must return,’ said Mendowit, 
pausing ; * we cannot overtake thiem. ‘The secret path of 
Agiocochook Mendowit must not tread."—* You must,’ 
returned Rubert, sternly, mistaking the cause of his 
guide’s reluctance; *but you need not fight. Only show 
me the Mohawks, and, be there two hundred, I will 
rescue Mary.’ He was interrupted by a flush of lightning 
so vivid, that, for a moment. the mountains ind their ree 
cesses s emed all revealed s—their high heads, that reached 
upwards to the heavens, their yawning chasms and deep 
gullies, the huge rocks, some fixed as earth’s foundations, 
and others apparently suspended in air, ready to topple 
on the heads of those beneath; the dark trees, with their 
roots and fibres twisted amid the prec:pices over which 
they were bending, and clinging. as it were, for safety, 
A tremendous peal of thunder followed ; its echoes revers 
berated through the trembling mountuins with a deafening 
roar, and then the rain burst in torrents. It was in vain 
to attempt moving forward while the wind and rain beat 
so furiously; and Robert asked the Indian where they 
could shilter. Mendowit replied, by a motion, towards 
the west side of the mountain near which they stood, and 
began hastily to ascend. Robert followed. The path was 
perilous, and required much caution ; but the Indian ape 
peared weil acquainted with the difficulties, and easily 
surmounted them, till he reached a kind of cavern in the 
side of a precipice, which they both entered in safety. 
They were now sheltered trom the peltings of the storm, 
but not ¢rem- its uproar. Itseemed as if air, tire, and 
water, were loosened to work their pleasure un the shrinks 





Mendowit soon checked his rapid pace, and represented to 
Robert that the two Mohawks were perhaps scouts from 
a Jarge party, and that caution mu-t be used, or they 
might, unawares, be caught in an ambush. Robert's im- 
patience would never have submitted to this curb, could 
he by any means have avoided 113 but as he could not 
quicken the pace of Mendowit, he was compelled to con. 
turm to it. Cautiously, therefore, they journeyed on 
through the old woods, where a civilized being had never 
betore voluntarily ventured. All was silence, save when, 
at long intervals, the cry of some solitary bird broke on 
the ear with startling shrillness, or perhaps a rustl ng 
among the-dry branches made the ‘travellers pause in 
breathless silence, tll a deer,~ bounding across their path, 
would plunge into, the opposite thicket,” while they did 
not dare to send a bullet after him, lest the report ot their 
guns should alarm the enemy, who might, even then, be 
luiking close beside them. “Ihere was, during the jour- 
ney, a tearful apprehension, an und: finable horror on the 
heart of Robert, far more tetrible than he would. have 
endured ‘had hé known Mary had ceased: to exist. The 
tortures she migtit‘ be- forced “to undergo haunted his 
Himagination, till every sound seemed to ‘warh him to, 
hasten’ to her reliefs’ and tlie delays and obstructions that 
were continually arising, made bis blood boil with a fury 
he céuld scarcely, control. His impatience greatly sur. 
prised-Mendowit, who, with all the philosophic calmness 
of'a sage, would take his Own time to examine the traces 
of therr fleeing foes, and calculate the distance they had 
gainéd, and the probable time when they should overtake 
them. This would bave been soon had the Mohawks 
proceeded straight forwards; but, as if anticipat ng pur- 
suit, they were continually pracusing to elude ir, They 
would often trace back their own foorsteps, like the 





the Mohawks. Revenge is an inextinguishable passion in 
ared man’s breast. Mendowit was a Christran as far as, 
he could be, without ceasing to be an Indians but hs | 
new principles could never eradicate his early prejudices, - 
nor subdue his ruling passion. Now, the Mol awks had | 
injured a Christian friend, and the indulgence of bis hatred 
towards them seemed a Christian virtue. But there was 
an obstasie to his accompanying Robert. Mendowit con- 
cluded these Indians would retreat through what is now 
called the Mutch of the White Mountains; and of that 
pass be hid a superstitions dread. But Robert urged bim 
with so many persuasions, suggesting also the certainty 
of overtaking the Mohawks, long before they reached 
Axziocochook, that Mendowit finally consented. The sun 
Was just setting when this arrangement was concluded. 





* Robert's father. 


doubhings of a‘fox ; aod when following the course of a 
river, travel in the water, and cross and recross at places 
which none but the sajacity of a red man could have dis. 
covered. ‘Tuese sible movements satisfied Mcendowit 
that there was no large body of Ladians at hand ; and, on 
the morning of the fourth day, be announced that they 
should soon see Mary. ‘Tney were approaching the moun. 
tains. and Mendowit seemed eager to overtake the Indians 
before entering the defile that led to the Notch. By the 
foot punts they ascertained Mary did not walk. probably 
could not; and Robert shuddered, and clenched his gun 


ing and quaking earth. The hyhtming that shone in one 
continued plare.—tne awful rolling of the thunder that 
shook these everlasting -hills.—ihe rain, that did not fall 
in drops, but poured in darge streams from the. black 
clouds,—the howling of the wind, as it raved through the 
hollow passes,—the frequent and loud crash of falling 
rocks and trees.—all united to give to the scene an awful 
sublimity, which the soul could tecl. but the pen can 
never describe. Amid this wreck of mater, as it were, 
Robert heeded notshis own danger; he thought only of 
his wife. At every fresh burst of the tempest, * Oh, 
where is Mary now ?° ca:ne over his heart. till his knees 
smote together. and large drops of sweat started on his 
pele forehead. Then he would rush to the narrow entrance 
of the cell, with clenched hands, and look abroad to see 
if there was any abatement of the storms; and then, ia 
despair, he would seck the furthest gloom ot the cavern, 
throw himself down on the damp rock, close his eyes, and 
endeavour to banish all thought from his mind. 

Thus passed the hours till after midnight; when, dur- 
ing a pause of the wind, a strange noise was heard. It 
was not like ashriek, or cry from any human voice, or 
the yell of a wild beast, but a deep, dismal sound, thrilling 
the hstener like a warning call from some unearthly being. 
Robert stirted on his feet. A bright flash of lhyhtning 
showed him Mendowit rising trom his recambent posture : 
his bands were fulling powerless by his side, and his face 
expressed hn internal agitation and terror which a red man 
rarely exhibits. * It is the voice of the Abamocho,’ said 
the Indian, in a low tone, that evidently trembled. , * 
have heard it once before. He calls for a victim.’ * Where 
is he ?? demanded Robert, unsheathing his sword. * He 
is the spirit of the dark land!" said Mendowit, shrinking 
down, us if to hide himself from some dreaded object. 
* He rules over these mountyins; he comes in the storm, 
and none whom he marks for destruction can escape him.’ 
Robert's whole soul had been so enyrossed with the idea 
of Mary, and how to rescue her, that scarcely a thought 
or care for any’other human being had entered his mind 
since leaving Dover. The appalling noise be had just 
heard, and Mendowit’s singular manner, now aroused 
his curiosity to inquire what so moved the Indian, when 
aliuding to the Agiocochook. Mendowit, ater heaving a 
deep sigh, replied, * These mountains belong to Aba 
mocho, the evil spirit. This spirit always favours thd 





with a convulsive grasp, as, at each step, his eye searched , 
around in every penetrable direction, dreading to meet aj 
coufirmation of his fears; yet the sight of her mangled , 
corse would scarcely have added to his heart's agony. : 
The weather, which, ever since they lett Dover, and ine 
deed fur somé time before, had been extremely dry and 


Mohawks; and it was to make them a path, when. they 
were fiveing before the arrows of Tookenchosen, the great 
sachem of the Massachusetts, that be rent the. mountain 
asunder. The evil spirit saton a hue rock, on the highest 
peak of the mountain, and ‘he beckoned fur thé Mohawks 


to pags by, laythig lhis hand on.ttis breagh.,, They obeyedy 
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and :went in safety; but when Tookenchosen would have 
followed them, the spirit spread his arms abroad,: and ° 
great stones and trees were hurled down upon the warr:ors, 
till all prshed except their chief. This was many, many 
moons betore the white men came; but none of our war- 
Triors dared ven'ure to Agiocochok, to bring away the 
bones of the slain. At last my father was sachem of Mas- 
sachusetts. He was a great chief. H's tribe was more 
numerous than the leaves of the suinmer forest. A thou- 
sand warriors followed his steps; and he said he would 
bring back the bones of his fathers. He called his young 
men; and took me, that [ might learn the -paths of the 
woods. [| wasachild then; I ceuld not bend a warrior’s 
.bow—but they went not to the fight.” He paused ; and 
Robert knew, by the tones of his voice, that the recallece 
“tions of other years pressed sadly on his mind. Attera 
few moments of breathless silence, he resumed :—* We 
came to Agwocechook. The storm was loud as you now 
hear; and in t'ns very cave my father and I passid the 
night. We heard the voice of Abamocho, Jn the morn- 
ing we saw him seated on his rock. He waved his arm 
for us to be gone. [ saw it, and treinbled 3 but my father 
would net depart He sought all the secret places; but the 
bonesof our tathers had perished. We returned to ourtribe; 
but the evil spirit sent a curse upon us. Sickness destroyed 
our young men; the Mohawks scalped our old men and 
children; my father tell by their arrows, T avenged his 
death; but I could not prevent the destruction of my na- 
tion. Tiree times I journeyed to the Agiocochook, with the 
powows, to appease Avanocho. We prayed tothe Ketan 
when at home. It availed not.” Again he paused; and 
Robert. who had listened with intense interest to the 
story, inquired where the remnant of his tribe dwelt now. 
©Young man,’ said Menuowit, rising with a melancholy 
but majestic air, while the lightning showed his tall form, 
and the gray Jocks that waved 1n thick musses over his 
venerable forehead 5; * young man, I once led a host more 
numerous than the trees of yonder forest. I was chief of 
amighty nation—now Mendowit dwells alone. 1 am the 
last of my tribe.” As he ended, he sank down, and coe 
vered his face with his hands. Robert's lite had been 
a laborious, but a very happy one. He was naturally of 
a cheerful temperament, and seldom had his imagination 
dwelt on the dark shades of human lite He had felt, 
as youth and heal:h are prone to feel, as if earth were 
made purposely fur the happiness of man, and existence 
would never have an end. A few hours had taught 
him solemn lessons of the vanity and change of all created 
things... Wirhout and. around. him was the destroying 
tempest, dashing to, atoms the works of nature 3: within 
was Mendowit, an image of moral desolation. Robert 
sat down; and, while the picture of human vicissitudes 
was present thus vividly and mournfully to his mind, 
mingled with the thought of his own beart-sickening 
disappoint.nent, he wept like an in‘ant. The tears he 
shed were not mercly those of selfish regret. He wept for 
the miseries to which man is exposed, till his mind was 
insensibly drawn to ponder on the transgressions that 
must have made such punishments necessary. And never 
had he breathed so contrite a prayer as now came from 
his soul, hunbled before that Almighty Power who atone 
can say to the mourner, * peace !"—'o the tempest, * be 
still.” A sweet calm at length fell on Rabert’s tossed 
mind,"{the calm of confidence that all would finally be 
found to have been ordered for the best 3 and he sunk into 
@ profound sleep, from which be did not awake till aroused 
by Mendowit. 

It was late in the morning; the storm had ccased; and 
they sallied forth to examine the appearance without. 
An exhalation, ike smoke, arose from the dripping woods 
and wet grounds beneath and around them, concealing 
most of the devastation the storm had wrought. The 
clouds move: slowly up the sides of the mountain, still 
entirely shrouding its tall peaks; but they did not wear 
the threatening hue of the preceding night. They had 
discharged their contents, and their lightened folds were 
now gradually melting, and ready to disperse before the 
Morning sun, though 1s beams had not yet penetrated 
their dark masses. ‘I'he wind was entirely hushed, and 
not a sound, except the solemn monctonous roar of a dis. 
tant waterfall, broke on the stillness. While Robert was 
contrasting the almost brea:hiless tranquillity he now gazed 
upon with the wild uproar he had so lately witnessed, 

endowit touched his shoulder; and, looking round, he 
beheld the features of the Indian distorted, while he gazed 
and pointed upward towards a huge mountaing that rose 
in the furthes: distance before them. Above its tall peak 

posed a black cloud, and it was the appearance of that 
ud which so terrified Mendowit. * {t 1sthe Abamocho,’ 





sdid he, in a suppressed hollow tones; and, certainly, by 
the.aid of a little imagination, it might be hkened to a 
human form of gigantic proportions. ‘The dark face, 


drawn against a cloud of lighter hue, was seen en profile 


“a prejecuon, that might pass tor an arm, stretched torward 


to a vast distance; and then a-shapeless mass, that an 


Indian might call a robe, fell down -and covered the sure | 


reunding precipice. * Your ev] genius,’ said Robert, 
half-laughing, as he locked alternately at bis guide. and 
the cloud, * has, to my thinking, a most monstrous and 
evil-looking nose.” * Hugh!" said Mendowit, interrupting 
him. That part which formed the arm of the spirit began 
slowly to move towards the body of the cloud, incorporating 
with it in such a n.anner that the Indian might well be 
be pardoned tor thinking Abamecho had tolded his hand 
on his breast. Mendowit had held his breath suspended 
during the movement of the cloud, and his deep aspira- 
tion, as he emphatically said, * Abamocho is pleased 5 we 
may now go in safety,’ sounded like the breathing of a 
drowning man when he rises to the surface of the water. 
Atter hastily refreshing themselves. tsey descended trom 
their retreat, and began their progress through the defile. 
The storm had obliterated all taces of the Mohawks, but 
there were no diverging pats; those who once entered 
the path must proceed onward. It was now that Robert 
sow the devasta ions of the storm. Their way was ob- 
structed by tallen trees, fragments of rock, deep gullcys, 
and roaring waterfalls, pouring from the sides e¢f the 
mountain, and swelling the Saco, ull its turbid stream 
nearly flooded the whole valley. They proceeded silently 
and cautiously for more than an hour, when Mendowit 
suddenly paused, and whispering to Robert, * 1 scent the 
smoke of’ fire,” sunk on his hands and knees, and creyt 
forward, as sofily as a cat circumventing her prey. A 
few rods distant lay a huge tree, uprooted by the late 
storm; sheltered behind this, Mendowit half rose, and, 
through the interstices of the roots, examined the prospect 
before him. He soon sigired for Robert to advance ; who, 
imitating the posture of his guide, instantly crept torward, 
and, at a little distance before them, beheld——-Mary. 
She, with two Mohawks, was seated beneath a shelving 
rock, whose projection had been their only shelter from 
the storm. The heght of the projection did not allow 
them to stand upright; but the Indiars had kindled a 
fire, and were now partaking of their rude meal. Their 
bucks were towards Robert, and their faces fronted .their 
prisoner, who, wrapped in a coveriny of skins, reclined 
against a fragment of the rock. Just as Robe:t louked, 
une of the Mohawks held some food towards Mary. She 
uncovered her head, and, by a gesture, refused. the mor- 
sel. Her cheek was so pale, and her whole countenance 
looked so sunken, that Robert thought her expirng.. ‘His 
heart and brain seemed on fire, as his eyes flashed around, 
to see if any advantage might be taken ere he rushed 
upon the foe. At that moment the Mohawks, uttering a 
horrible cry, sprung upon their feet, and ran.towards bin. 
He raised his gun; but Mendowit, seizing his shoulder, 
drew him backwards, at the same time crying, * ‘The 
mountain!’ the mountain!’ Robert looked -upward. 
Awful precipices, to the height of more than two thou- 
sand feet, rose above him. Near the highest pinnacle, 
and the very one over which Abamocho had been seated, 
the earth had been loosened by the violent rains. Sone 
slight cause, perhaps the sudden bursting forth of a moun. 
tain spring, had given motion to the mass; and ig was 
now moving forward, gathering fresh. strength from its 
progress, uprooting the old trees, unbedding the ancient 
rocks, and all rolling onwards with a force and velocity no 
human ‘barrier could oppose, no created piwer resist. 
One glance told Robert that Mary must perish; that he 
could not save her. ‘ But IE will die with ber!" he ex- 
clarmed 3 and shaking off the grasp of Mendowit as he 
would a feather, * Mary, oh Mary !° he continved, rush- 
ing towards her. She uncovered her head, made an eftirt 
to rive, and articulated * Robert!’ as he caught and 
clasped her to his bosom. ‘Oh, Mary, must we die ?' 
he exclaimed. * We must, we must,’ she cried, as slic 
gazed on the rolling mountain in agonizing horror ; 
‘Why, why did you come?’ He replied not, but, lean 

ing against the rock, pressed her closer to his heari. while 
she, clinging aroand his neck, burst into a passion of tears, 
and, laying her head on his bosom, sobbed hke an infant. 
He bowed his fuce upon her cold wet cheek, and breathed 
one cry for mercy 3 yet, even then, there was in the hearts 
of both lovers a feeling of wild joy ia the thought that 
they should not be separated. ‘The mass came down, 
tearing, and crumbling, and sweeping all before it! The 


whole mountain trembled, and the ground shook like an 


earthquake. The air was darkened by the shower ot 
water, stones, and branches of trees, crushed and shivered 
to atoms; while the blast swept by like a whiriwind, and 
ihe crash and roar of the convulsion were far, more ap- 
palling than the loudest thunder... [t wight have been 
one minute, : or, twenty—tor neither of the: lovers tvok 
note of time--when, inthe hush asiof deash-like stillness 





that succeeded the uproar, Rotert looked around, and 
saw the consuming storm had passed by. It had passed, 
covering the valley, further than the eye could reach, with 
ruin. Masses of granite, and shivered trees, and moun. 
tain earth, were heaped high around, filling the bed of 
the Saco, and exhibiting an awful picture of the desolating 
track of the avalanche. Only one little spot bad escaped 
its wrath, and there, safe, as if sheltered in the hollow of 
His hand who notices the fall of a sparrow, and locked 
m each other's arms, were Robert and Mary! Beside 
them stood Mendowit—his gun tirmly clenched, and his 
quick eye rolling about bim like a maniac. He had fol- 
lowed Robert, though he did not intend it; probably 
impelled by that feeling which, makes us loathe to face 
danger alone, and thus had escaped. ‘The Mobawks 
were doubtless crushed, as they never appeared again. 
7 * * — They made a litter for Mary; and they 
bore her on it by day, and her husband sheliered her in 
his bosom by night, till they reached Dover. Robert and 
Mary lived long and happily in their dwelling on the 
hanks of the Cochecho. In all the subsequent attacks of 
the Indians on Dover they were unmolested ; and their 
devoted affection, which continued unabated even to exe 
treme old age, was often ascribed tu the dangers they had 
suffered and escaped togetner. Mendowit thought himself 
tichly repaid for his share in the expedition. He had, 
besides a new rifle, powder, and knite, both the guns of 
the Muhawks, which he managed to carry to Dover, as 
trophies of his complete success in trucking their paths. 
And, moreover, he enjoyed, till the day of his death, the 
tricndship and protection of Rober, and Mary ; and, when 
he slept that deep, cold sleep, which, sooner or later, will 
close the eyes of all who dwell beneath the sun, they saw 
him laid decently in the grave, and their tears fell at the 
remembrance ot his virtues aud his services.” 

We are afraid this is rather of the longest of the extract 
kind: but it reads well, and we shalt return to our other 
Yankee friends (how well the two words sound together, 
and how much of good will, and how littile of insult, do 
they convey !) next week.. We hope this conclusion will 
be admired us a darling of a parenthesis! 
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ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF LONDON. 

The number of oxen annually consumed in London, 
has he-n estimated at 110,Q00,; calves, 50.000; sheep, 
770,000 ; lambs, 250,000; hogs and pigs, 200,000; be- 
siaes animals of other kinds. The total amount of 
butchers’ meat sold at the principal market, which is 
Sonthfield, is estimated at £8,000,000, annually. There 
are, on an average, annually brought to Biilingsyate Mare 
ket 2500 cargoes of fish, of 40 tons each, and about 
20,000 tons by land carriage; in the whole, 120 000 tons. 
The supply of poultry being inadequate to the demand, 
the prices are, consequently, high, and that article is 
mostly confined to the tables of the wealthy. The con- 
sumption of wheat in London may be averaged ai 900,000 
quarters, each conta:ning eight Winchester bushels; of 
porter and ale, 2,000,000 barrels, each containing 36 gale 
Jons; spirits and compounds, £¥,000,000 gallons; wines, 
65,000 vipes; butter. 21,000, 000dbs,, and: cheese 26,000,000 
Ibs. The quantity of coals consumed is about 1,200,000 
chaldrons, of 36 bushels, or a ton and a balf to each chal 
dron. About 9,600 cows are kept in the vicinity of Lons 
don, for supplying the inhabitants with milk, and they 
are supposed to yield nearly.7.900,000 gallons every year 5 
even this great quantity, however, is considerably increased 
by the dealers, who adulterate it, by at least one-fourth 
with water, before they serve:their customers. The difs 
ference of feeding cattle about the year 1700, and at the 
present period, 1828, is suikingly Wlustrated by the fol« 
lowing comparison :—[n the year 1700 the average of the 
oxen sold in the London market was 3701bs. ; of calve- 
50 lbs; of sheep, 23 Ibs. ; and of lambs, 18]bs.; the’ 
present average weight is, of oxen, 800]lbs.; of calves, 
140 lus. 3 of sheep, 1301bs.; and of lambs, 50 lbs. 











Tide Table. 


Festivals,ac. 











Days. Morn, Even. Height. 


h.m.h. m. ft, in 











Tuesday -. 2 4 51 5 2611 9 |London burnt, 1666, O. S. 
Wednesday 3 6 8 64911 O 

Yhursday 4 7 28 8-61011 

Friday +--- 5 838 9 S11 8 

Saturday-- 6 9 380 9 5212 1¢ (Enurehus, 
Sunday-:-» 710 1210 3033 11, {14th Sunday after ‘Vrinity.. 
Monday .. 8104711 415 1 |Nativity of B. V. Mary. , 
Tuesday -- 911 2011 3516 ©1 \New Moon, 8h. 20in. morn™ 
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Poetry. 





ON HEARING THE PUPILS AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE 
BLIND SING THE DETTINGEN TE DEUM. 
—<—_— 

If to mortality be given to raise, 

Thus exquisitely sweet, the song of praise 3 

If earthly voices thus be given to blend 

In strains celestial, and to Heaven ascend, 
Hymning the great First Cause—the One in Three, 
He who inhabiteth Eternity !— 

While swells the heart to join the glad acclaim, 
; Triumphant echoing a Saviour’s name ;— 

Oh, how ecstatic must the chorus be, 

The mingling voices of the heavenly, 

When the blest cherubim and seraph cry, 

** Glory to God !""—=** Glory !"—-continually 1* 


Ye solemn band, whom morn’s resplendent ray 
Calls not to welcome the return of day ! 
Ye the fair light of glorious heaven denied, 
The ** Alps on Alps” that bound th’ horizon wide; 
The flower-deck'd valley, peaceful and serene, 
And the vast ocean's awe-inspiring scene !— 
Ye upon whom Hyperion smiles in vain, 
In vain Night’s Empress, and her glittering train 3 
Ye shrouded ever in impervious night, 
To whom light seemeth dark, and darkness light : 
Oh ye to whom sweet Charity repairs, 
Listening transported while dissolved in tears ; 
Oft let me join the deeply-charmed throng, 
A willing captive to the powers of song 3 
Oft let me list enraptured, till be mine 
Heaven's own transcendant harmony divine 5 
And yet a stranger, and a pilgrim here, 
To pierce the veil, and kncel where angels are ! 


And ye to whom resistless thus is given 
The soul to elevate, to God, and heaven! 
On you descend the spirit ye inspire, 
The aspirations, warmed with sacred fire 5 
The prayer of penitence, ne'er breath’d in vain ; 
The hope firm anchor'd on a Saviour's name 3 
The holy raptures, and the feelings blest, 
That animate alone the pious breast ! 
Then yours, though shrouded be the visual ray, 
Yours the fair light surpassing t :at of day 3 
Yours the ** true light” no earthly cloud can dim, 
The matchless brightness of the scraphim !— 
And when your melting melody shall be 
Changed for the Spirit's lasting jubilee 3 
This, this, ere yet the conflict past, you cry, 
Death and the grave,—wiiere, where's your victory! 

Ltverpool. 

* “ Continually—continua'ly !”—1: is impossible to describe 
the very touching effect of this Jengthened reiteration, the 
intensity of which can alone be acknowledged by thuse who 
have heard and felt it. 








(@ROM THR LIVERPOOL NERCURY.) 
Gin WALTER SCOTT AND THE BELL ROCK. 
> —- 


_ - TO THR EDITOR, 

Stew The London newspapers have been republishing 
gome lines written by Sir Walter Scott, on the Light. 
house of the Bell Rock, with remarks on their sense and 
grammar. There isa pretiiness in the lines which makes 
&0 strict an examination annoying. As the oryinal trom 
Which the lines have been imitated seems to have escaped 
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and has not been noticed by the Baronet himself, allow 
me to send you the following translations, more conform- 
able to the original. Ic was surely due to the architect to 
have his name mentioned. I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 
. +JOHN TAYLOR. 
F ON THE LIGHTHOUSE OF THE. BELL ROCK, 
r ERECTED BY JANKS TELFORD, ESQ. ENGINEER. ©. 





An imitation of the Greck Epigram on the Pharos. of 
Smyrna, the Author unknown, in the 4th Book. of the 
Anthologia Greca. 


a 


No longer fear the gloom of night, 

Nor fogs that dim the day ; 

My potent light, and cheering bell, 

Shall guide you on your way: 

Undaunted hold a steady course, 

Ye wanderers of the main, 

And boldly let the sweiling sail 

Sweep o'er the watery plain ; 

For here, by Telford’s care, I stand, 

Whilst distant far ye roam, 

To raise the beaming torch of joy, 

And bid you welcome home. 
Liverpool, Aug. 27, 1828. 


Erg @apor, ev Dpvpyn. 
Adcomnoroy. 
Mnxere Setpacvorrec apepgea yuKrog optxAnu, 
Ecc epee Sapsadewe wrwere wovroTopot. 
Taow adwopevore rndavyea dadoy arurrw, 
Twv AoxAnmadwy pynposuyny kaparwy. 
Anthol. Lib. 4 
LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


Steer confidently on me, ye who traverse the sea. 
To all perplexed wanderers I light up a torch, shining afar, 
A memorial of the labours ‘of the Asclepiade. 


= 

We here subjoin the lines of Sir Walter, in order that 
our readers may judge of the correctness of our corres- 
pondent’s comment :— ie 


In the Album at the Bell Rock Light-house, are the 
following lines by Sir Walter Scott: — 
PHAROS LOQUITUR. 
Far in the bosom of the deep, 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night : 
The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 
July 30th, 1814. WALTER SCOTT. 








VERSES 
SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN AT SEA DURING A HEAVY GALE. 


= 
Happy the man, who safe on shore, 
Now trims, at home, his evening fire; - 
Onmov'd he hears the tempests roar, 
That on the tufted groves expire : 
Alas ! on us they doubly fall, 
Our feeble bark must bear them all. 


Now to their haunts the birds retreat, 
The squirrel seeks his hollow tree, 
Wolves in their shaded caverns meet, 
All, all are blest but wretched we ;— 
For, doom’d a stranger to repose, 
No rest the unsettled ocean knows. 


While o’er the dark abyss we roam, 
Perhaps, whate’er the pilots say, 
We saw the sun’s descending gloom, 

No more to see his rising ray. 
But buried low, by far too deep, 
On coral beds, unpitied sleep. 


But what a strange uncoasted strand 
Is that where death permits no day $ 
No charts we have to wark that land, 
No compass to direct that way. 
What pilots shall explore that realm ? 


Fearless of the darkness of night, no Jonger to be dreaded, | , 


While death and darkneés both surround, 

And tempests rage with lawless power, 

Of treedom’s voice I hear no sound, 

No comfort in this dreadful hour. 
What friendship can in tempests be ? 
What'comforts on this angry sea? 

The bark accustomed to obey, “~~ 

No more the trembling pilots guide, 

Along she gropes her trackless way, 

Woile mountains burst on every side : 
Thus skill and science both must fall, 
And ruin is the lot of all. 
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Roger Murphy.—We have, once more, to appeal to the 
sympathies of the benevolent and humane, in behalf of 
this poor old man. During the last week he has been 
nearly in an expiring state, and possibly will not survive 
another week: but a trifle will smooth his passage to the 
grave § and, should there be any thing to spare, his 

aughter, a poor intirm woman, who waits upon him, appae 
rently with exemplary care, seems to merit the surplus. 
The sums heretofore entrusted to us have enabled us to 
make a weekly allowance to him till this time ; and sure 
we are, that the donors would think themselves amply re- 
warded did they but hear the blessings of the poor old man, 
who, «fter an existence of more than a century, is on the 
very verge of that fate which, sooner or later, will attend 
us all. Living or dying, they will be none the worse for 
the blessings ot the poor, especially as there is One who has 
promised that not even a cup of cold water, given in His 
name, shall go without its reward. ‘ 

Since the above was in type we have heard that Roger 
Murphy has finished a pilgrimage more extended than 
falls to the lot of one in ten thousand. He died on Sunday 
last, almost without a struggic, and after having piven, 
as his daughter expresses it, ** two litle laughs.” She is 
in a very infirm state of health, much aggravated by her 
close attendance upon her decrepit father, and she appears 
a very fit object tor the charity of: the humane. 





The Bcautices of Chess. 
$¢ Ludimus effigiem belli,”—Vipa. 


—— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CXxCcII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1 Bishop ...D—5% 1 Bishop ...D—3 
2 Castle... H—8¢ 2 Bishop ...G—8 
3 Knight ...C—6 3 Pawn......A—5 

4 Fawn ...B—7 Mare. 

To force the black to win. 
wuhirs. BLACK. 

1 Bishop ...D—5>¢ 3 Bishop ...D—s 

2 Castle ...H—8x 2 Bishop ...G—8 

8 Knight ...B—s 8 Pawn......A—5 

4 Knight...A—1 4 Pawn......A—4 
5 Pawn......A—3 


5 Bishop ..G—5 
6 Bishop ...C—1 6 Pawn......A—2X 
MatTE. 











—_ 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CXCIIL. 
White to. move and win in five moves. 


Black. 






































™ to research of the northere and seuthera mstropolitansy 





What new Columbus take the helm ? 
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Plan of the anctent Town of Manchester, 


TAKEN IN THE YEAR 800. : 


Soe 
HPOSCOPE. 








Scale of Statute Poles 


Some time ago we were much struck with a drawing 
exhibited in Mr. Hunt’s window, and professing to be a 
fac-simile of a map of Manchester, as it appeared in the 
year 800. On making inquiry on the subject, it appears 
that the original is in the possession of a gentleman, who 
is so bent upon monopolizing it, that he will not permit 
it to be printed; but has allowed an artist to make a few 
drawings of it, which are retailed at seven shillings each. 
It is from one of these that our copy is taken, and reduced 
to about one-third of the size of the original. We have 





had this engraved by Mr. W. Patton, a very ingenious 
artist, who served his apprent ceship to Mr. Mosses, of 
th.s town, and who is now engaged by Messrs. Brauston, 
ot London. : 

With respect to the authenticity of the original docu- 
ment, we shall offer no opinion. Its introduction 1ato the 
Kaleidoscope will, perhaps, elicit some information on the 
subject from our brother journalists of Manchester, or 
some antiquarian, who will be able to ascertain whether it 
be of genuine or apocryphal origin. 
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TASTE FOR THE HORRIBLE. 


a + 


A clever and entertaining weekly paper has lately been 
established in London, under the name of the Spectator, 
and judging from the few numbers we have seen, we have 
little doubt that it will become a favourite family journal. 
In the 7th number, published on the 16:h instant, there 
is a very humorous article entitled ** Points of Horror, 


or the Picturesque in Corder’s Case,” illustrated by four | 
The object of the writer | 


masterly sketches by Cruikshank. p 
is to satirize the taste for the horrible, which so eminently 
distinguishes John Bull, as evinced by his predilection for 
witnessing executions, and the eagerness with which he 
devours all the details of bloody murders, which are served 
up to him in such profusion by the paragrap': spinners. 
The engravings are so spirited, that we were induced 
to apply'to the proprietor of the Spectator for the tempo- 
rary loan‘of them for insertion in the Mercury and Ka- 
leidoscope. That gentleman politely conplicd. with our 
nequest, by forwarding to eur office the four engravings 





which had previously embellished his own journal. We 
shall next week introduce them into the Kaleidoscope, to. 
gether with the editor’s ingenious dissertation on the hor- 
rible and sublime, and with such remarks of our own as 
are called for by the reigning vitiated taste for details of 
murders in all their minute ramifications. The specimen 
engraving which we here introduce by anticipation, repre- 
sents the fatal scuffle on the brink of the open grave, the 
rustic beauty, baif undressed, and half attired in male 
habiliments, sinking under the murderous grasp of her 
lover, armed with his pistols, his scimetar, and his gun, 
on the point of killing his victim, according to the in- 
dictment, by sundry modes, all and every one of them 
fatal. Our readers will, we hope, pardon our presenting 
them with so horrible a sketch, when they recollect that 
the object of Mr. Cruickshank is to satirize that gross 
propensity for the horrific, which is but too prominent a 
feature of the present day. 
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é ASTRONOMY FOR YOUTH. 
‘ ine ideal 
: We have before us a copy of a valuable little work ou 
astronomy, which we hope soon to see in very general use, 
as it is admirably adapted to further the knowledge of that 
science, which, more than any other, leads us * from 
nature up to nature's God.” The title of this volume is 
** Elements of Astronomy, illustrated by the most useful 
Problems on the Globes, and adapted for the use of Young 
Persons, and those unversed in Mathematics, with a Set 
of Questions for Examination.” The author of this useful 
and clever little volume is our townsman, Mr. William 
Jevons, author also of an excellent work, in two volumes, 
entiled ** Systematic Morality, or a Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Human Duty, on the Grounds of 
Natural Religion.» We shall here lav before our readers 
the chapter of Mr. Jevons's work which relates to the dep 
sign, power, and wisdem, visible in the works of creation. 


The subject treated of in these pages, independently of 
its deep interest as a matter of mere curiosity, is so richly 
fraught with religious instruction, and s> irresistibly leads 
the mind to religious contemplation, that it ought not to 
be dismissed without adverting to its suggestions of this 
nature. The grand display which astronomy affords of 
the magnificence and order of creation, is such as cannot 
but impress every rightly constituted mind with a convic- 
tion that there must exist somewhere an intelligence and 
@ power adequate to the production and superintendence of 
this vast system of things, and as much superior to man as 
these stupendous works are superior to the puny produce 
tions of human art and labour. The origin of the human 
race dates but a few centuries back; and can we suppose 
that there was no intelligence previously existing in the 
wide circuit of this unbounded universe? By slow de- 
grees, by long continued observations, and profound cal- 
culations, mankind have at length succeeded im ascertain 
ing the true arrangement of the solar systém, and the laws 
which govern the motions of the planetary bodies, so as to 
be able to predict with most unerring exactness their situae 
tions and appearances at any future moment; and can we 
suppose that there was no mind to which this arrangement 
and these laws were known, ere yet the human race had 
emerged from primeval barbarism, or issued from the 
womb of nothingness? While our imaginations range 
through the tracts of boundless space, and amidst the in- 
numerable systems which are strewn around in such pros 
fusion, it is impossible to exclude from our minds the bes 
lief that dime is as unlimited as space appears to be. ‘ The 
universe, viewed in its real magnitude, irresistibly forces 
upon the mind the conviction of eternity, and the idea of 
eternity, accompanied thus with that of worlds, is ceaseless 
motion,—of worlds exhibiting, as we have reason to pre+ 
sume, the same inexhaustible powers of invention, thé 
same unbounded diversity of being, which we witness 
in this scene of our own habitation, compels, not lesé 
forcibly, the belief of a creating and superintending 
Power, whose existence is commensurate therewith. It is 
impossible to believe that all the intelligence which exists 
in nature is confined to the limits of this little planet: 
And if other worlds contain inteHiger.t inhabitants, it is 
reasonable to suppose, from that infinite variety which we 
everywhere observe in all the works of nature, that they 
are distinguished by various degrees of intelligence, and 
that some may be as much superior to man as man is su 
perior to the brutes. When once, however, this idea i¢ 
admitted, we can assign no limits to the scale of progress. 
sion ; and yet, the higher we raise our ideas of finite exe. 
cellence, the greater appears the necessity of supposing 
some being superior to alls for no being, however exalted, 
whose existence has had a commencement, can possibly 
have himself originated that existence: and no being 
whose habitation is confined to one planet, or one sun, of 
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one system, can have powers adequate to the compre. 
hension and superintendence of universal nature. There 
is a unity of design in the system of nature, whiclr plainly 
indicates the existence and operation of one great slirccting 
Mind. The same power which rolls this vast and ponder- 
ous globe on which we tread, in its annual circuit round 
‘the sun’; which controls its impetuous flizht, and causes it 
to fulfil, with such unerring regularity, its wented course, 
must direct the motion of all those other orbs which re- 
volve by the same laws round the same central luminary. 
And if we admit the existence of an intelligent power ade- 
quate to the government of one planetary system, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that same power to extend to all 
those other systems which we see scattered through the 
immensity of space. We have spoken, indeed, of certain 
forces ; of a proj ctile impulse, and a power of gravitation, 
ahich, by their combination, according tothe laws of me- 
chanics, produce the planetary motions. But who does 
not see that these are merely convenient names for ex. 
pressing the mude of ageury of some hidden cause? To 
suppose that meri masses of senseless matter have in them. 
selves this double tendency, gravitating towards a cen're 
in one direction, and attempting to fly off in another di- 
rection, is an absurdity too gross to be entertained for a 
moment. The pewer wich launched these stupendous 
bodies into moticn, and which sili continually bends and 
controls their flght, can be no other than the power of 
God. This conclusion will be yet further strengthened, it 
we consider how nicely the whole system is balanced,— 
how slight a deviation from its established laws weuld 
throw the whole machine into the most fatal confusion, and 
yet how unerringly it performs its appointed movemen's. 
Were the velocity of any planet's motion increased beyond 
a certain limit, the attractive force would be insufficient: to 
retain it in its orbit, and it would fly «ff into the immen- 
sity of space, never to return within the limits of the sys- 
tem. On the other hand, were its velocity diminished be- 
yond a certain limit, the attractive force would overcome 
the projectile, and the planet would fall to the sun. Now 
one or the other of these effects must have taken place, if 
the force of gravitation had varied by any other law than 
that which we actually tind to prevail; forit can be shown 
mathematically, that, if this force had varied inversely ‘as 
the cube of the distance, or by any other law than the in- 
verse square, the planetary orbits could not have continued 
permanent, but such disorders would have ensued in the 
eystem, as must inevitably have brought on, sooner or 
later, its total destruction, The system, even as it is ac- 
tually constituted, is subject to certain disturbances and 
irregularities, in conseq of the mutual infl oO! 
the planets upon each other; but in every case there is a 
eertain limit beyond which these deviations never pass. 
Thus ‘the planes of the orbits of the planets are subject 
to a variation of situation ; but, after certain periods, they 
return to the positions from whence they departed. The 
jnclinations of their orbits to the ecliptic are also subject 
toa change; but this change is confined to small limits, 
and in a stated pesied cach orbit returns to that inclina- 
tion from which it set off. The figure of the earth's orbit 
js approaching towards that of 2 circle; but it will after. 
wards gradually recede from that figure, and return to its 
original form. The like circumstance takes place in the 
figures of the orbits of the other planets. It has been 
found by observation, that the mean motion of the moon 
is increasing ; but after a certaih period it will decrease by 
the same steps, and no apprehensions need be ei:tertained 
for the stability of that part of the system. The obliquity 
of the ecliptic is diminishing ;. and hence it has been sup- 
posed that seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, 
might hereafter cease ; but it will afterwards increase, and 
return to its former state; and the variation will be con- 
fined to such limits, that the seasons will never be sensibly 
affected by it. All the planets move in the same direction 
in their orbits, and this is essential te the stability of the 
system ; otherwise the disturbances would not have had 
their regular periods of increase and decrease, as at present, 








but the irregularities. by increasing, would have brought, 


on its destruction. Hence we find no confusion of motion, 
which, under any other Jaw of gravitation, would have 
taken place; nothing anumalcus; no constant increase of 
irregularity, by which, w/the course of tme, the system 
might be destroyeg, There is a frcun siuation, ubout 
which the system oscillates through very small spaces; 


hence, every thing returns to that state from which it de- | 


and thus the whole is preserved from falling into 
ruin.”* To this striking testimony of an eminent philo. 
sopher, whose profound knowledge of astronomy entitles 
his sentiments to the highest respect, I beg leave to sub- 
join, in conclusion, the following sentence from the pen of 
one not less competent to judge upon the subject :—* By 
the most simple law, the ciminuition of gravity as the 
square of the distance increases, the plancts are not only 
retained in theit orbits, whem whirling round a central 
sun, but an eternal stability is insured to the solar sy-tem. 
The litle derangements which affect the motions of the 
heavenly bodies are apparent only to the eye of the astro- 
nomer; and even these, efter reachitg. a certuin, limit, 
gradually diminish, till the system, 1éga'ning its balance, 
returns to that state of harmony and order which preceded. 
the commencement of these secular inequalities. Lven 
amidst the changes and incqualities of the system, the 
general harmony is always apparent; and those partial 
and temporary derangements which, to vulgar minds, 
‘ay seem to indicate a progressive decay, serve only to 
evince the permanence and stabil:ty of the whole. In the 
contemplation of such a scene, every, unperverted mind 
must be struck with that astonishing wisdom which framed 
the various parcs of the universe, and bound them together 
by one simple law.’+ 


parted, 





* Vince’s Confutatioa of Atheism, from the Laws and Con- 
stitution of the Heavenlv Budies, in four Discourses preached 
before the University of Cambridge, p. 92. 

+ Brewster's edition uf Ferguson’s Astronomy, vol. i. p. 71, 
note 3, by the editor. 














RESURRECTION-MEN. 





——— 

Those who follow this unhallowed and hazardous trade, 
are, generally, men of the most abandoned characters, who 
are fond of idleness, loose company, and ardent spirits.— 
Amongst the suppliers of the dissecting-room we frequently 
find old soldiers, portérs, haekney-coachmen, &¢., whose 
crimes, or naturally depraved characters, render them ob- 
jects of aversion and detestation to their fellow. creatures. 
It is rare to find one of them who has not been in a police. 
office, and, at least, once in a gaol or bridewell. They 
carry on their operations in con:panies of six or eight, and 
choose as their leader one having a good exterior, free ad- 
dress, and unsuspicious appearance. It is the business of 
the leader to bargain concerning the prices of the subjects, 
and to ascertain when they are wanted ;—to examine and 
fix upon the scene of action, and be constantly on the 
look-out through the day, while the others are qualifying 
themselves in some obscure spirit shop for the gloomy 
business of the night. ° Sometimes the leader of the band 
is a person who dresses fashionably, and appears ike a 
student, a merchant, or country gentleman, paying the 
men stated wages for each night's excursion, whatever may 
be the success ; but oftener he is of the same grade with 
his companions, and shares the booty equally with them. 
Whien money is plenty with them, they will indulge for 
weeks at a time in every kind of debauch; and when in 
want of funds, will again apply at the dissecting-rooms. 
Nothing is more frequent than a quarrel over their cups, 
which irequently ends in a betrayment of secrets and 
breaking up the band. 

Several years ayo, an cld-fashioned military gentleman, 
in Edinburgh, was interred in full regimentals, agreeably 
to a wish expressed in his will. The night succeeding the 
funeral, a band of resurrection-men, in their search ter a 
newly-made grave, stumbled upon that of the whimsical 
hero. The appearance of thisson of Mars, when diagged 
from his coffin, struck them dumb with astonishment; 
but no sooner did they recover then:selves, than each began 
to appropriate to himself a part and portion of the 
soldier's dress and accoutrements, 





A red coat, a cocked hat, or repimental breeches, would 
neither have tcen a sate ner a becon ing ornament for any 
one of them to appear in the streets with—and so every 
eye was turned towards a pairot Hessian boots. This be. 
vame the origin ot a quarrel—fiom words they came to 
blows—and the man ot ain.s, who expected to have rotted 
in military glory, had.very nearly been Jett on thesurface 
of the earth wukout a shirt! ~ Thisgiight’s adventure 
ended in the cetection and punishme one or two of 
the delinquents. 

A good adult subject in this country is generally sold to 
the surgeons at a price varying frcm six to twelve guineas 5 
and, in tins of great scarcity, or general alarm, they will 
sometimes bring twenty »umeas. 

In the winter of 122 3 the dissecting-rooms of an emi- 
nent lecturer in a Scowsh University, were furnished with 
subjects by a conpany of about six nen, at the price of 
six yu neas éach. ‘Towards the end ef the season, howe 
ever, they began to consider this price too small, and in. 
sisted upon a-larper, setting forth a pitecus tale about the 
danger und d ficulties they had to encounter. The lece 
turer and. stucents:teselved to pay no higher, and the fele 
lows had recourse to the following expedient — 

One stormy bight they ussembhd, with a few more of 
their brethren in trade, and dividing themselves into pare 
tes, sailied forth to several churchyards in the town and 
neighbourhood, and raising a body or two in each, broke 
the coffins, scattered the dead clothes about the yard, and 
left the graves unfilled up, and the bodics lying: beside 
them. ; 

This had the desired cffect of alarming the whole'town 
and vicinity, and every churchyard was doubly watched. 
The body sna'chers now reported to their customers that 
they durst not attempt any thing nearer than thirty or 
toity miles, and accordingly went off to a distance, or pres 
tended tu do so, and soun raised the price from six to 
twelve guineas, which the dissectors were forced to pay, or 
want subjects. 

Various are the ways and means which have been ree 
sorted to in orcer to Gefcat the resurrectionist, and secure 
the rest of the dead. In towns, watehhouses have been 
built, and watchmen appointed to walk, armed, round 
the churchyards by night. In country villages the inha- 
bitants have watched by turns after each funeral. Some 
have tried to scatier a corrosive substance over the body, 
when incoffined, to hasten: putretaction; while others 
again, more daring, have placed spring guns around the 
zrave, which, we are told, have,; in one ur two instances, 
been. attended with fatal consequences, As a more mild 
and effectual methed of protecting bodies from the mide 
night violators of the sitent tomb, safes have been cone 
trived. These consist of ca: es, in shape closely resembling 
ac: ffin, formed of very strony bars of iron, and the lids, 
when the coffins are lowered into the safes, are fastened 
by very larze padlocks. When the body has lain three 
wecks or a month in the safe, the sexton takes it up, un- 
locks the safe, and returns the c: ffin to the grave in pre- 
sence of a tew friends, reserving the safe for another occae 
sion. _ The safes afe sometimes the:proper'y of a few indi- 
viduals, who subscribe and purchase them, or they belong 
to. the sexton, who charyes for their use, according to the 
circumstances of these requiring them.—There is one very 
awkward circumstance attending the use of these cages, 
which the inventor seems to have overlovked. A fact will 
serve as an instance. About four years ago, four men en- 
tered the churchyard of ——, near ——, upcn a very dark 
and boisterous Sunday night. With their dark lanterns 
they began to search for a recent grave, and quickly found 
one. To work they went, and soon got a body, which 
they found to be much decayed, and which had, in fact, 
been taken from a safe a day or two before, and re. interred. 
As it had cost them the same trouble as a good subject 
would have done, they now determined not to be losers 
altogether by the j b. and put it into their bag for the 
puspose of sel ny it fur maceration. Another new' grave 
was soon observed, and, after digging down, they found 
themsclves in the same predicament as before. Chagrined 
at their ill luck, they took both bodies to Mr. +) 
dissecting rooms, and endeavoured for a long time‘in vain, 
next morning, to find a purchaser, at any price, amongst 
the students. The fellows at last gave out that they would 
*+ sell thein by auction,” at a certain hour. The novelty 
of the scene brought a good attendance of the students, 
and the hour arriving, a raggamuffin got upon the table. 
with a coal hammer in his hand, and sold one at 17s. and 
the other at 12s. . 

Not more than three or four winters ago, two resurrecs, 
tion-soen in Edinburgh, during a long continued -snow 
storm, became short of cash, and were driven to their last: 
thift_ as to how they should get a subject and.raise the: 
needful.” They invited one of their brethren into 3 tipping: 
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became*more like a dead man than a living one. 






well known af 
him into a coal 







an arm out of the bay, which sati-ficd Mr. ——— of the 
freshness of the body. The price was six guineas, and 
the money was cou sted, and just about to be paid, when 
they were request. d to throw the body into a coal cellar. 
This they wrilingly did; but just as Mr. was 
stepping forward, with a candle in his hand, t> lock the 
door, -he thouzht he observed the sack to moves; he in- 
stantly directed them to uncover the body, but in place of 
waiting to do this, they took to their becls, and were out 
of sight in a moment. 
bag, and the trick discovered; but had the cellar door 
been unfortunately locked, the gen leuan would have 
found a fresh enough subdject tor next day's leciure. 
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MATHEMATICAL MAGIC, 

OR THE WONDERS THAT MAY BE PERFORMED BY 
MECHANICAL GEOMETRY. 
BY J. WILKINS, BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
London: printed for Richa:a Bulawin, 1691. 
ea 
CHAPTER XIV. ' 

Concerning the i finuie strength uf Wheels, Pulleys, and 

Screws. That ti rs possible by the multiplication vf these, 

to pull up any ook by the roots, with a hair, aft it ap with 

a straw. or blow it up with one's breah, or to perform 

the greatest labuur with the least power, 

—_- 

From what hath been beture delivered concerning the 
nature of the pulley, it is easy to understand how this 
faculty also may be proportioned b twixt any weight, and 
any power, as being likewise of infi ite strengin, 

Tis reported of Archimedes, that, with an engine of 
pulleys, to which he applied only his left hand, be lifted 
up 5000.bushels of corn ut once, and drew a ship with all 
its lading upon dry land. This engine Zetacs calls tris 

tunt or trispasium, which signities only a threetold 
pulley. But herein he doth evidently mistake 3 for it is 

ible that this alone should serve for the motion of 
60 great a weight, because such an engine can but make a 
subsextuple, or, at most, a subseptup'e proportion betwixt 
the weight and power, which is much too hile to recone 
file the strength of aman unto se much heaviness. There- 
fore, Ubaldus dots more properly style it polyspastom, or 
an instrument of many pulleys; how many, were easy to 
find out, if we aid exactly know the weiglit of those 
ancient measures. Supposing them to be the same with 
our bushel in England, which contains €4 pints or pounds, 
the whole would au cunt to 320 0: 0 pounds, halt of which 
would be lightened by the help of one pulley, three 
quarters by two pulleys, and so onward, according to this 
subduple, subquadruple, and subsextuple proportion 5 so 
that if we conceive the strength of the Jeft hand to be 
equivalent unto 20 or 40 pounis, It is easy to find out how 
many pulleys are required to enable it tor the motion of 
60 great a wei-hr. - t 

Upon this growhd Mersennus tells us, that any little 
child, with an engine of an hundred douole pulleys, might 
easily move this great globe of carth, thougitit were much 
heavier than it is. And in reference to this kind of engine 
(saith Monanthol:us) are we to understand that assseriien 
of Archimedes (as:he ore immediately intended it) con- 
cerning the possibility of moving the worid. 

The wedze was .before demonstrated to be as_a double 
vectis or lever, and, therefore, it would be needless to ex- 
plain particulurly how this likewise may be contrived ot 
infinite force. ate meres 

The screw is capable of multiplication, as well as any 
of the other facultcs, and may, perhaps, be more service- 
able for such great weiyhts than any of the test. © Archi. 
medes’ engine of greatest strength, called Charistion, is 
by some thought to consist of these. Aris habcebut cum 
infinitis cochicis. Avid thet ether engine of bis called 
Helix (mentioned by Atherwus) wherewith he ltted 
Hiero’s great ship into the sca, without any other. help, is 
most likely to be fraused of, perpetual screws, saith Rival- 
fia ee Sys 
Whence it may evidently appear, that. cach of these 
mechanic faculties are of “if. finite power, and nay be con- 
trived proportionablé iG aliy ‘conceivable woiehts: ane 











it is supposed, they put some soporfic drug, that he soon 
€ At mid- 
night they elbowed him along to tlhe back preinises of a 
. and there stripping him naked, put 
“and summoned the man of skulls to 
purchase their conmodity. Upon his arrival they pulled 


Tne body was removed from the 


‘| makes the power to be in a subquintuple proportion unto 


hair being shaved off, all his strength aeparted from him. 


was somewhat riven before, having drawn it to its utmost, 
it suddenly joined together again, catching his hands mn 
the cleft, and so strongly manacled him, that he became 
a prey to the wild beasts. 
But now, by these mechanical contrivances, it were easy 
to have made one of Sampson's hairs that was shaved off. 
to have been of more strength than all of them when they 
were on. By the help of these arts it 1s possible (as I 
shall demonstrate) for any man to hft up the greatest ouk 
by the roots with a straw, to pull it up with a hair, or to 
blow it up with his breach. 
Suppose the roots of an oak to extend a thousand feet 
square, (which is almost a quartyr of a mile) and forty 
fect deep, each cubical foot being a hundred pounds 
weight; which, thou_h it be much beyond the extension 
of any tree, or the weight of the earth, the compass of 
the reots in the ground (according to common opinion) 
not extending furthee than the branches of it in the arr, 
and the depth of it not above ten feet beyond which the 
greatest rain doth not penetrat: (sath Seneca:) Ego 
vinearum diligens fossor affirmo untlam plavinm esse tim 
magnam, que terram ultra decem pedes in altitudinem 
mudefuciat: and because the root must receive its nourish. 
ment trom the help of showers, therefore it is probable 
that it doth net ga below thems so that, I say, though 
the proportions suppesed do much exceed the real truth, 
yet it is considerable that some great overplus must be 
allowed for that labour which there will be in the forcible 
divulsion or separation of the parts of the earth which 
are continued. 
According to this supposition, the work of forcing up 
the oak by the rocts will be equivalent t» the lifung up ot 
4 000,000,000 pounds weight, which, by the advantage of 
such an engine, as is here described may be easily per- 
formed with the least conceivable power. 


fe 





The whole force of this engine doth consist in two 
double pulleys, twelve wheels, and a sail. One o* these 
pulleys at the bottom will diminish half of the weight, so 
that it shall be but as 2,000,000 000, and the other pulley 
will abate three-fourths or three quarters of 1t 3 so that it 
shall be but as 1,000 040,000. And because the begin- 
ning of the string being fastened unto the lower puiley, 


the weight, therefore a power that shall bes 1,000,000,000. 
that 1s, a subquadruple, will be so much stronger than 
the weight, and consequently able to niove it. Now, sup- 
pose the breadth of ail the axes and nuts to be unto the 
diameters of the wheel as ten to one, and it will then be 
evident, that, to a power at the first wheel, the weight is 
but as 100,000,060 ‘The second as 10,000 000. Ty the 
third as 1.600,000. (To the fourth,as 100,000. To the 
firth as10,0C0. ‘Tothe sixthas1.C00. Tothe seventh as 100. 
To the eighth as 10. ‘Tothemniias 1. To the tenth as 
one tenth oroie decimal. To the eleventh as onc-one hun- 
dred. To the tweitih as onceone thousand. And the 
sails yet jess. So that of the strength of the straw, or 
hair, or breath, be but equal to the weieht of one 
thousandth part of a,pound, it may be of gufficient force 
ry pull up the oak. 

’ Jf in ths engine we suppose the disproportion betwix! 
the wheels and nuts to te as dn hurdved to-one, then it 





that no natural strength is any way Coniparable unto tise 
artificial inventions. i ; ‘ 


| . . 7 - 





Tis reported of Sampson, that he could carry the gates 
of a city upon his shoaldets. atid tnat the strongest bonds 
were unto him but as flix burnt wit) fire; and yet lis 


We read of Milo, that he could carry an ox upon his 
back, and yet when he tried to tear an oak asunder, that 


hair, or as traw, would be able to move the whole world, 
as will be easily found by calculation. Let this great 
globe of sea and land be imagined, as before, to weigh so 
many hundred pounds as it contains cubical feet ; namely, 
2 400.000,000.000,000 000 000.000 pounds. This will be 
to the first pulley, 1.200.000,000,000 000.000.000.000. To 
the second less than 600.000 000 000,000,000,000,000. 
But for more easy and convenient reckoning, let it be sup 
posed to be somewhat more, namely, 

100 000,000,000.060 000,000,000. 
This to the first wheel will be but as 

10,000,000 000.00,000.000 000 

To the second as 100.000.000 000,000.000 000 
To the third as 1 000,000 000.000.000.000 
To the fourth as 10,000,000.000.000,000 
To the fifth 100 000 000,000,600 
To the sixth 1,000.000,000.000 
To the seventh 10.000. 060.000 
Tothe eighth 100 000.000 
To the ninth 1.000 GOO 
To the tenth 10 000 t 
To the eeventh 100 
Totoetweltth 1 
To the sauisas  * 


we 
~ Sothata power which is much less than the hundredth 
part of a pound, will be able to move the world. 
It were needless to set down any particular explication, 
how such mechanical strength nay be applied unto all the 
kinds of local motion, since this, in itself, is so facile and 
obvious, that every ordinary artiticer doth sufficiently une 
derstand it. 
The species of local viclent motion are by Aristotle 
reckoned tobe these tour, Palsio, tractio, vectio, vertigo: 
thrusting, drawing, carrying, turning. Unto some of: 
which all these artificial operations must necessarily be 
reduced, the strength of any power being equally applica- 
ble unto all of them 5 so that there is no work impossible 
to these contrivances, but there may be as much acted by 
this art, as can be fancied by imagination. 
(To be continued.) 
> 
Worrespondence. 
CHESS PLAYING. 
<li 
TO THE EDITOR. ” 
S1r,—Knowing the intense interest you invariably take 
in the tuly delightful game of chess, and the invaluable 
aid you afford, through the columns of your excellent Kas 
leidoscope, in advancing the scientitic knowledge of that , 
invaluable game, I will offer no apology for submitting 
the following speech (spoken at a late festival of the Dub- 
lin Philidorean Society, by the founder of the club, James 
Lynch, Esquire, on his health being proposed,) for inser- 
tion in your miscellany. 
Ic affords a slight view of the Dublin club, who are 
about to enter the lists with the late conquerors, (the ** cane 
nie Scots’) on the long pending game which has just been 
completed. 
It may not be amiss to inform you, that * the sons. 
of green Krin” are, as usual, sanguine as to success: they 
are well practised, and scientific players; and, perhaps, © 
(if you would deem it of sufficient interest to publish) I 
shall take an early opportunity to send you the moves of a , 
game played by two of the members, b/ind/uld. 
Yours, &c. J.G. Rh. 
SPFECH OF J. LYNCH, ESQ. 
Founder of the Philidorean Syciety of Dublin. 
——— 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Croupier, and Gentlemen,—I rise, 
much embarrassed, I acknowledge, for I know not of any 
one qualification that I am possessed of to entitle me to so 
much of your favour, respect, and att ntion ; but there is 
a teeling which is never wanting in the bosom of an Irish« 
man, wien he knows de bas been well treated:; this feel. 
ing'is gratitude; “It was this which impelled me to ad~ 
dress you; ‘it isthis which now fills me with so mich 
pleasure in r.turning my, unequivocal and sincere thanks, 
Now, Mr, Chairman, having stepped thus far out-of 
my usual path, Leonceive it would be ungracious in me to 

















ig very’ evident, that’the sunié sttchyth of breatp,.arpdipass by, unnoticed, our tavourite-sport Cuess.”* Cliesst ‘ 
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thou art venerable; for thou art made so by the mention 
the immortal Homer made of thee. Chess! that thou 
art respectable no one can deny; for thou hast been, for 
ages past, a pleasing entertainment of emperors, kings, 
and princes. Chess! thou art valuable; for thou hast 
been a solid, and, I hope, will prove a lusting, cement of 
good-fellowship among a set of men who are, at once, an 
ornament to society, and a credit to the age in which they 
live; I mean, Mr. Chairman, the Philidorean Society of 
Dublin; and [ feel proud to be considered even the least, 
or the most unworthy, of its members. I wish, from my 
oul, the rising generation of our kingdom may adopt as 
tational and as edifying associations as ours has proved it- 
self to be in the short space of a few years. And now, 
Mr. Chairman, let me look out from our society, and 
what do we behold ?—a Wellington, a celebrated chess 
player: but when we look around us we behold a greater 
player than he, a Corlett, playing blindfold, displaying a 
strength of mind, a power of imagination, a quickness of 
apprehension, a clearness of idea, that (taken in a national 
point of view) does honour to the land that gave him birth. 
May his prosperity equal his merits! and may we also be- 
hold a Philidorean Waller contending with him as well as 
it is possible for fallible man to do. Permit me to say, 
he is a young gentleman equally industrious to merit 
praise and to avoid it. 

Having trespassed, Mr. Chairman, so long on your pae 
tience, and on the indulgence of our friends, I shall con- 
¢lude by asking, in the words of the poet, 

“Where is the man who counsel can bestow, 
Still pleased to teach, and yet nut proud to knows 
Unbiassed yet, by favour or by svite, 

Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right; 

Tho’ learned, well-bred, and tho’ well-bred, sincere, 
Modestly bold, and humanely severe ; 

Whom, to a friend, his faults can freely show, 
And gladly praise the merits of a fue ; 

Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined, 

A knowledge both of books and human-kind; 
Generous converse, a soul exempt from pride, 

A love to praise, with reason on his side ?” 


——————————EE 


Hashions for Scptemver. 


Waxxinec Dnress.—A petticoat of gros de Nuples, with 
@-very broad hem at the border, finished by a row of em- 
broidery in a Greek pattern, in white floize silk. A white 
muslin canezou spencer, buttoning behind ; the body made 
plain, and surmounted at the throat by a double ruff. 
Sleeves a la Marie, confined only a little above the elbow 
with a cambric embroidered band; cleft mancherons fall 
over the shoulders, and are edyed by a triple row of lace, set 
on full. Stiffened gauntlet cuffs, which are very broad, sur- 
round the wrists, and over them are worn gold bracelets, 
splendidly enchased and fastened-with acameo head. The 
bonnet is of Leghorn, trimmed with two differently-coloured 
ribbons, each plain: the<e are ethereal blue and pink, with 
one string of each colour fivating loose. A bouguet, formed 
of pink stocks, and a few sprigs of ** forget me not,” ate 
placed in front of the crown, towards the right side, in the 
centre of a bow formed of blue and pink ribbons. Lapis- 
coloured boots of kid, buttoned on one side, with mother- 
of-pearl buttons, are worn with this dress. 

VENING CosTUME —A dress of turquoise-blue sarce- 
net, with two rows of points round the border, set on 
Gouncewise; these points are trimmed at the edge with a 
narrow full ruche of blue crape; und between each point is a 
acroll of blue crépe-lisse, edged by a very slight and delicate 
pattern in embroidery: the scrolls are gathered full at the 
top under the points, and depend en fichus. The body is en 
gerbe, with a pointed zoneround the waist. Long whitesleeves 
of crape are surmounted by those which are short en badlons, 
of the same colour and material as the dress: at the termi- 
nation of the short sleeves is a bow of blue ribbon at the 
back part of the arm; and another bow is placed on the left 
side of the tucker, in which bow is mingled a portion of 
white ribbon. The white sleeves are terminated at the 
wrists by English, antique, pointed cuffs of blue sarcenet ; 
and a bracelet of white and gold enamel, with a white 
agate brooch, encirctes the wrist next the hand. A dress 
hat is‘worn with this costume, of white chip, with bows 
of blue and white ribbons under the brim, and a very 
beautiful plumage of white teathers, edged and tipt with 
bluse, is tastefully disposed 











OF THE CORK COLLAR JACKET, OR MARINE LIFE 

PRESERVER. —_ 

On Friday last, about half-past twelve, eight gentlemen, 
accoutred with under dresses and cork collar jackets, left 
the Floating Bath in a boat, and rowed down the river, 
towing after them a large canoe, upwards of twenty feet 
long. In this the eight gentlemen seated themselves, 
and the canoe having been turned adrift in the strongest 
part of the current, they all, at a signal, leaning on one 
side, completely reversed the canoe, so that it floated bot- 
tom upwards. No sooner had they precipr'ated them- 
selves into the water than they recovered their perpendicu- 
lar attitude, and drifted rapidly with the tide towards 
the Floating Bath, wearing their hats, and one of the party 
carrying a parasol in one hand. The pier was lined with 
spectators, who, as we have been generally informed, were 
highly diverted, and entirely convinced of the complete 
efficacy of our simple swimming apparatus. The current 
was so rapid, that they passed the Bath a considerable 
way, when six of the’ party got into a boat, and rowed 
back to the Floating Bath. As the remaining two would 
not enter the boat, and expressed their intention of pro- 
ceeding towards Kasthum, they were left to take care of 
themselves. 

In about three hours they returned to the Bath, having 
landed at New Ferry, from which place they walked and 
swam their way to Woodside, and returned in the eteam- 
boat, accoutred in their aquatic apparel. 

We ought not to omit to state, that one of the party, 
when divested of the jacket, has what Falstaff calls ‘*a 
marvellous alacrity in sinking,” in other words, he cannot 
swim a yard. | 





IMPROVED MARINE 
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LIFE 





Warranted to support the wearer in the water, either naked 
or with his clothes on, und with a considerable weight 
of. money, or other articles in his pockets, 

Sold at the Livxxroo: Mercury Orrice, Lord-street; and 
orders received by the Agents fur the KaLe:poscors. 

(> Orders for the Jackets given through any of the agents 
of the Kaleidoscope. 


Waterton’s Wanderings in South America —We are 
much gratified af announcing a second edition of this most 
interesting work. it forms a very handsome octavo vo- 
lume. Sir Joseph Banks, who took many opportunities 
of complimenting Mr. Waterton for the eminent services 
he has rendered to the progress of natural history, said in 
one of his latest letters, **1 hear, with particular plea- 
sure, your intention of resuming your interesting travels, 
to which natural history has already been so much in- 
debted. Iam sorry you did not deposit some part of your 
late harvest of birds in the British Museum, that your 
name might become familiar to naturalists, and your un- 
rivaled skill in preserving birds be made known to the 
public. : 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 











(From the Liverpool Courier.) 




















ANOTHER EXPERIMENT TO PROVE THE EFFICACY | This day js published, neat! 


PRESERVERS, | 


half bound, 12mo, price 4s. 64. 
J.EMENTS of ASTRONOMY, illustrated by the 
most useful Problemson the Globes, a for the Use 












of Young Persons, and those unver: hematics; with 
a Set of Questions fer Examination. i EVONS, Jun. 

Published bv Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. Paternoster. 
row, and R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London; and 
sold by G. and J. Rubinson, W.Grapel, Rockliff and Duck. 
worth, and other Booksellers. is 


OCTAVO EDITION OF MR. WATERTON 'S WANDERINGS 
IN AMERICA. — 
This.day is published, the Sec. nd Edition, price 10s. boards, 

WANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA, the Northe 
west of the United States, and the Antilles. With original 
Instructions for Preserving Birds for Cabinets of Natural 
History.’ By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. 

** Every page of his (Mr. W.’s) book pets oe such-a spirit 
of kindness and benevoleiuce, of undiatur good humour 
and singleness of heart, that we know nothing to compare 
with it except the little volume of that prince of piscators, 
the amiable Isaac Walton. His book we may safely pro. 
nounce to be full, not of amusement only, but of curious 
and useful information regarding the Natural History of the 
ama regions of Syuth America.”"—Quarterly Review, 
No. 66. : 

** We honestly recommend the book to our readers; it is 
well worth the perusal.”—Edinburgh Review, No. 86. 

Printed for B. Fellowes, (Successor to Mr. Mawman,) 
Ludgate-street, London. 


DANCING ACADEMY, 59, DUKE-STREET. 

MR HARWOOD has the honour of informing the 
Lad ex and Gentlemen and his Friends in Liverpool, that his 
EVENING ACADEMY re-opened on Monpary, the 1st of Sep. 
tember, for the senson. 

Private Lessons at all hours. The Figures of the Qua. 
drilles can be acquired without joining other Pupils. 

&F Gentlemen and Ladies holding Cards of the last season, 
are respectfully informed, they will be admitted till the 1st 
of October, but not. after. 

Mr. Harwoop respectfully invites the attention of Parents 
to his DAY ACADEMY for Juvenile Pupils, which is open 
every Thursday and Saturday afternoon throughout the year. 

DIORAMA, BOLD-STREET. ‘ 

This EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, with a VIE 
ofthe INTERIOR of ROSLIN CHAPEL, 

This Picture joins to the optical illusion so wonderful in 
all the Works of Messrs. BOUTON and DAGUERRE, the 
most levutiful effect of Pussing Sunshine—an effect so ad- 
mirably executed that it has excited the wonder and admi- 
ration not only of an pag ge ge large portion of the 
Public in Paris and London, but of the principal Artists of 
both Capitals, who have unanimously pronounced it the 
most astonishing production of the Pencil ever witn 

€F Open from Ten till Dusk. 
Admission: Front Seats, 23.; Gallery, 1s.; Children 4inder 
Twelve Vears of Age, Half price. 
Perpetual Tickets for the Seasou, 5s. each. 


Go Correspondents. 


Tour tn Waces.—The Four Days’ Ramble, in the neighbour. 
hood of Bangor, North Wales, shall have a place in the Ka- 
leidoscope. We shall give the first portion next week; and 
we request the writer will furnish the remainder, so that 
the whole may appear consecutively, without interruption. 
The author will, we are sure, pardon our liberty, in hinting 
that he is sometimes rather too minute and redundant. Of 
this we shall only give one instance, which oceurs in the 
portion befure us, wherein he says, ‘* We took our leave of 
the superintendent, bidding him a good morning.” Wehave 
presumed to run our pen through the latter portion of this 
sentence, as we thought it quite superfluots to State that 
the writer and his friends could not part with a gentleman 
who had shown them so much civility without the usual 
valedictory salutation. “2 . 




















of Man have appeared in the Glasgow Free ‘Press, which we 

shall introduce into the Kaleidoscope at our earliest leisure. 

-Tue Late Sir Henry Torrens.—A memoir of this officer 
is in reserve for the biographical department of the next 
Kaleidoscope. 

Mr. Pocock’s Kires.—As we shall have occasion in the next 
Mercury to make a few further observations on Mr. Pocock’s 
beautiful and useful invention, we shall, at the same'time,’ 
incidentally notice the query of A Lover of Inpenften.: 

Inpex To THe EiextH Youumes oF THE Kacesvoscore.—In 
our next we hope tu announce the publication of the index 
and title to our last volume: it is now in the hands of the 


~~ Barometer creme mower | oy a er — Rem irke printers. 
feu: Night’ becsaped Co eee, _ LATIN TRANSLATION TO “I'D BE A BuTTERFLY.”—This shall ap- 
= pear after we have ascertained whether the copy which 
. we have Is correct. We seldom see any -Latin verses: in 
4 2 7 = § s | $ po o| sm A | the newspapers in which our remnant of the language does 
22 129 78! 53 O}] 56 0} 65 O W.N.W. Fuir. mot detect some inaecuracies either in spelling or syntax, 
23 4 13| 54 O] 58 0| 66 Oj N.W. Fair. EarruQuace: a7 Lina..We have in‘ preparation for sext 
+4 30 ¥ Fs $ ; s 4 & o ~ Cloudy. a : ‘week a most interesting narrative of the dreadful earth- 
26 | 30 30 169.0! 68. 0}275'0| N.W. Fair. quake which visited Lima in March last. 








20th, Slight showers at intervals during the afternoon. 
21st, One, p.m. rain; nine, p.m. heavy rai: 





in. 
22d, Stormy, , 
over the crown. frain and pon _— heavy rain during night; seven, a.m. 





Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by R.SserT a 
and Co., at their General Printing . Lord-tusctte 
Li and to be bad of all Booksellers. 





Tuk Isuz or Man.—Some interesting letters respecting thetsle : 
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